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ishing  in 
Virginia 
right  now 
is  as  good  as  it 
gets  in  the 
Southeast. 
Some  folks 
would  even  go 
so  far  as  to  say  the  good  old  days  are 
right  now.  We  have  excellent  popu- 
lations of  numerous  recreational 
species,  including  striped  bass,  trout, 
catfish,  crappie,  sunfish,  large-  and 
smallmouth  bass  and  others;  by  now 
most  bass  anglers  have  heard  about 
the  near  record  largemouth  bass  of 
16  pounds  and  3.2  ounces  caught  in 
April  at  Briery  Creek  Lake,  as  well  as 
the  many  other  trophies  being 
caught  with  amazing  regularity. 
The  news  of  the  Briery  Creek 
catch  was  enough  to  bring  in  vast 
numbers  of  anglers,  even  in 
mid-week.  One  recent  Thursday  af- 
ternoon after  the  word  got  out  about 
the  near-record  bass  (the  Virginia 
record  is  16  pounds  and  four  ounces) 
the  parking  lot  at  Briery  Creek  Lake 
swelled  with  more  than  70  vehicles 
and  boat  trailers,  with  license  plates 
from  such  places  as  Ohio  and 
Wyoming.  Perhaps  a  new  state 
record  bass  will  be  taken  at  Briery 
Creek  sometime  very  soon. 


This  will  also  be  a  landmark  year  for 
Virginia  trout  fishing.  As  of  July  1, 1995, 
the  trout  season  will  remain  open 
year-round.  This  will  allow  our 
hatcheries  to  produce  and  stock  more 
trout,  and  provide  far  more  fishing  op- 
portunities than  ever  before. 

The  department  has  also  adopted  a 
new  regulation  regarding  trout  fishing. 
From  June  16  through  September  30, 
anglers  will  be  allowed  to  fish  designat- 
ed stocked  trout  waters  without  a  trout 
license.  This  will  provide  more  family 
fishing  opportunities  during  the  summer 
months  for  warmwater  fish  species  that 
inhabit  these  waters. 

Some  Virginia  families  have  discov- 
ered the  pleasures  of  fishing  through  the 
pilot  Urban  Fishing  Program.  This  popu- 
lar program  provides  recreational  fish- 
ing opportunities  to  Virginians  through 
stocking  of  trout  during  the  winter 
months  at  selected  sites,  and  channel 
catfish  in  the  summer  in  the  same  wa- 
ters. The  department  provides  leader- 
ship for  the  Urban  Fishing  Program. 
Continued  success  depends  on  coopera- 
tive initiatives  from  the  private  sector 
and  local  governments. 

Another  success  has  been  the  re- 
bound of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  striped 
bass  population,  which  provides  anglers 
with  some  of  their  most  exciting  fishing. 
Our  department  cooperated  with  the 
Virginia  Marine  Resources  Commission 
(VMRC)  and  other  governmental  agen- 
cies on  the  striper  restoration  effort. 
Nearly  one  million  fish  were  raised, 
tagged  and  stocked  by  the  department 
during  the  past  few  years  as  one  impor- 


tant component  of  this  successful 
restoration.  Currently,  the  Chesapeake 
population  is  approaching  historical 
highs  and  generating  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  recreational  and  commercial 
benefits. 

The  rejuvenation  of  the  striped  bass 
has  drawn  attention  from  all  the  Unit- 
ed States,  including  stories  in  many 
major  outdoor  magazines,  radio  and  in- 
creased television  coverage  with  the 
ESPN  sports  network  and  TNN  (The 
Nashville  Network).  As  for  the  inland 
stripers,  excellent  fishing  is  being  main- 
tained in  lakes  and  reservoirs  through- 
out the  state.  A  new  state  record  was 
set  in  this  ongoing  program  this  past 
February  at  Smith  Mountain  Lake.  The 
fish  was  45  pounds  and  10  ounces, 
beating  the  record  by  almost  a  pound. 

In  a  similar  program,  it  should  be 
noted  that  between  seven  and  10  mil- 
lion shad  fry  have  been  stocked  this 
year  as  part  of  our  American  Shad 
Restoration  Program.  In  the  shad  pro- 
gram, VMRC  and  VDGIF  have  worked 
cooperatively  with  commercial  fisher- 
men to  net  fish  from  this  year's  spawn- 
ing run,  to  take  and  fertilize  millions  of 
eggs,  and  hatch  them  in  our  fish  pro- 
duction facilities.  The  goal  was  to  stock 
five  million  fry,  which  seemed  like  an 
overly  optimistic  number,  but  we  have 
far  exceeded  even  our  own  high  expec- 
tations. 

By  all  indicators,  this  will  be  a  great 
year  for  fishing  in  Virginia,  and  more 
state  records  could  be  falling  soon.  See 
you  on  the  water! 
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Virginia  is  full  of  outdoor  opportunities.  Turn  to  page  15  for  new 
ideas  on  how  to  etjjoy  the  state's  outdoors;  photo  by  Dzvight  Dyke. 
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Fishing  For  the 


by  Bob  Gooch 

Throughout  Virginia,  a 
concerted  effort 
is  being  made  to  bring 
the  pleasure  of 
angling  to  f ami 


It's  June,  and  it's  time  to  take  a 
kid  fishing!  The  first  full  week 
in  June  is  recognized  through- 
out the  country  as  National  Fishing 
Week.  In  Virginia,  June  has 
been  declared  Youth 
Fishing  Month — an  en- 
wnth  dedicated  to 
kids  and  fishing 


Nevertheless,  we're  celebrating 
our  angling  heritage  this  month 
with  far  too  few  kids  and  their  par- 
ents. We  have  a  growing  urban  pop- 
ulation of  youths  and  adults  who 
have  never  experienced  the  pleasure 
of  casting  a  fishing  line  and  reeling 
in  a  fish. 


"So  many  times  we  begin  by  pro- 
viding programs  for  youth  alone," 
says  Anne  Skalski,  VDGIF  Aquatic 
Education  Coordinator.  "And  al- 
though this  is  fine,  we  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  we  need  to  concen- 
trate on  getting  adults  involved,  too. 
Fishing  and  hunting  are  family 
sports,  and  we  need  adults  to  be- 
come mentors  for  their  families." 

To  meet  this  challenge,  Anne  has 
developed  a  Beginning  Angler  Kit 
which  can  be  used  by  families  to  in- 
troduce them  to  the  sport.  Priced  at 
$15,  the  kit  includes  a  30-minute 
video,  an  18-page  color  identifica- 
tion guide  of  freshwater  game  fish,  a 
full-color  poster  of  Virginia's  sport 
fish,  a  pocket  field  guide  to  fishing 
lakes  and  reservoirs,  a  coloring 
book,  and  a  bumper  sticker. 

"What  many  people  don't  real- 
ize," says  Anne,  "is  that  learning  to 
fish  can,  and  probably  should,  begin 
at  home.  A  mother  or  father  can 
watch  the  video  with  their  child,  and 
learn  the  ABCs  of  fishing.  Casting 
practice  can  even  take  place  in  the 
backyard.  In  other  words,  you  don't 
need  a  pond  to  start  fishing!" 

Fishing  clinics  are  also  popular 
methods  for  introducing  children 
and  adults  to  fishing.  Local  parks 
and  recreation  departments  and  an- 
gling clubs  often  sponsor  the  events 
throughout  the  state,  with  instruc- 
tion offered  at  a  nominal  fee  to 


groups  in  a  one-day  class  or  series  of 
seminars.  VDGIF  is  a  key  supporter 
of  such  events,  and  has  formalized 
their  support  through  a  Community 
Fishing  Clinics  Program. 

"We  provide  an  organization  kit, 
material  for  the  instructor  and  stu- 
dents, consultation,  a  video  library, 
and  the  loan  of  rods  and  reels  for 
clinics,"  says  Skalski.  "Our  goal  is  to 
encourage  such  events  throughout 
the  state  by  providing  step-by-step 
guidelines  for  any  group  or  organi- 
zation interested  in  holding  a  clinic." 

"We  also  make  our  planning  as- 
sistance available  to  physical  educa- 
tion teachers  who  would  like  to  set 
up  fishing  classes,"  she  added. 

For  adults  who  are  called  upon  to 
speak  to  or  instruct  groups  on  fish- 
ing, Anne  also  has  developed  a 
novel  new  program  she  calls  The 
Fishing  Line.  It  provides  support  in 
the  form  of  educational  material, 
presentation  tips,  and  other  infor- 
mation which  should  help  speakers 
and  instructors  make  their  pro- 
grams more  enjoyable,  informative, 
and  effective. 

"Our  concern  has  been  to  provide 
fishing  opportunities  where  many 
of  the  youngsters  and  their  parents 
live,"  said  David  Whitehurst,  assis- 
tant director  of  VDGIF.  That  concern 
led  Whitehurst  to  spearhead  the 
Urban  Fishing  Program.  VDGIF 
provides  leadership,  but  program 


The  Virginia  Depart 
ment  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  (VDGIF) 
and  other  organizations 
and  clubs  around  the 
state  are  facing  this 
problem  head-on. 


VDGIF  is  making  a  great  effort  to  teach  kids  and 
their  parents  to  fish  with  its  support  of  coniz. 
munity  fishing  clinics  and  deivl&pmeTfiof  a 
Beginning  Angler  Kii^whichincludes  a  video 
.ami  valuable  educational  material  for  the  entire 


success  will  ultimately  depend  on  a 
higher  level  of  partnership  from 
local  governments  and  the  private 
sector,  Whitehurst  explained. 

Hatchery  trout  and  catfish  are 
now  being  stocked  in  waters  conve- 
nient to  such  population-dense 
metropolitan  areas  as  Hampton 
Roads,  Northern  Virginia,  and  Rich- 
mond. Included  are  Locust  Grove 
Shade  Park  in  Prince  William  Coun- 
ty, Dorey  Park  Lake  in  Henrico,  and 
Northwest  River  Park  Lake  in  the 
city  of  Chesapeake. 

The  program  is  available  to  all  an- 
glers, but  it  provides  unique  oppor- 
tunities for  city  kids  to  participate  in 
fishing  and  develop  a  lifelong  inter- 
est in  the  sport.  Anglers  15  years  old 
and  younger  do  not  need  a  fishing 
or  trout  license  to  fish  these  particu- 
lar waters,  but  all  others  do. 

From  November  1  through  April 
30,  these  waters  are  open  to  trout 
fishing.  During  the  off  months,  May 
1  through  October,  the  same  waters 
are  stocked  with  channel  catfish. 

The  fishing  tackle  industry  is  also 
thinking  about  the  future  of  fishing. 
After  all,  the  kids  learning  to  fish 
today  become  the  adults  who  will 
support  the  tackle  industry  tomor- 
row. It's  encouraging  to  see  business 
practice  this  kind  of  enlightened 
self-interest.  It  shows  genuine  con- 
cern for  children.. 

"Each  day,  daily  newspapers, 
radio,  and  television  in  America's 
urban  centers  report  somber  stories 
of  youth  crimes  related  to  drugs, 
gangs,  and  other  instances  of  inner- 
city  alienation,"  says  Kel  Krotzer, 
president  of  South  Bend  Tackle 
Company.  "No  single  effort  can 
begin  to  solve  such  problems.  Get- 
ting tackle  in  the  kids'  hands,  giving 
them  the  positive  alternative  of  fish- 
ing, is  a  small  step  in  that  direction." 

South  Bend,  a  fishing  household 

name  for  generations,  is  not  uttering 

idle  words.  Its  "Many  Faces  of 

America"  program  initiated  in  1992 

v     has  seen  the  company  donate  over 

"$100,000  worth  of  new  fishing 


tackle  to  urban  fishing  programs. 

VDGIF  has  been  one  of  the  recipi- 
ents as  a  consequence  of  their  at- 
tempts to  introduce  fishing  to  the 
public — beginning  adults  as  well  as 
youngsters.  Under  a  cooperative 
program  between  the  Department 
and  the  South  Bend  Tackle  Compa- 
ny, rods  and  reels  are  available  for 
the  public  to  check  out  for  fishing 
the  trout  and  catfish  lakes  in  Dorey 
Park  in  Richmond  and  Locust  Shade 
Park  in  Prince  William  County. 

In  addition,  South  Bend  Tackle  of- 


Big  Bass  Championship  recognizes 
the  top  young  bass  angler  in  each 
state  with  a  $250  prize.  This  puts  the 
angler  in  line  for  a  chance  at  a 
$10,000  scholarship  to  the  college  or 
university  of  his  or  her  choice.  A  real 
incentive  for  a  serious  kid. 

National  Fishing  Week,  now  over 
a  decade  old,  evolved  from  a  1970' s 
partnership  between  the  fishing 
tackle  industry  and  the  various  pub- 
lic fisheries  agencies  to  promote  the 
theme  "Take  a  Kid  Fishing."  The 
message  was  later  broadened  to  in- 


" Fishing  and  hunting  are  family  sports,"  says 
Anne  Skalski,  VDGIF  Aquatic  Education 
Coordinator,  "and  we  need  adults  to  become 
mentors  for  their  families."  Today,  many 
resources  are  available  for  parents  as  well  as 
kids.  It's  a  family  affair. 

fers  rods  and  reels  to  fishing  clinics 
in  the  states.  "Most  organizations 
that  want  to  offer  fishing  clinics  sim- 
ply don't  have  the  equipment  to  do 
so,"  said  Anne  Skalski.  "Being  able 
to  provide  tackle  makes  it  much  eas- 
ier for  them  to  offer  programs  for  the 
public." 

Another  fishing  tackle  company 
that  has  entered  the  move  to  involve 
more  kids  in  fishing  is  Piano,  the 
tackle  box  manufacturer.  Its  Piano 


elude  a  stronger  educational  mes- 
sage to  ensure  a  healthy  ecosystem 
for  future  generations  to  enjoy. 

Virginia  is  among  the  40  or  more 
states  recognizing  National  Fishing 
Week,  and  to  encourage  those  who 
have  not  yet  tried  fishing,  VDGIF  of- 
fers free  fishing  days  the  first  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  in  June.  The  usual 
fishing  license  requirement  is 
waived  for  this  weekend. 

Clubs,  organizations,  and  com- 
munities are  catching  on  to  the  joy  of 
introducing  kids  to  fishing.  A  popu- 
lar youth  fishing  program  is  the  an- 
nual r±  id-May  D.A.R.E  To  Go  Fish- 
ing Program  for  approximately  1,000 


fifth-grade  students  in  Henrico 
County. 

For  15  years,  the  Trout  Unlimited 
Rapidan  Chapter,  in  cooperation 
with  VDGIF  and  landowner  Jimmy 
Graves  in  Madison  County,  have 
combined  their  assets  and  talents  in 
turning  the  first  day  of  trout  season 
into  a  mecca  for  kids  12  and  under  on 
the  Rose  River. 

The  Department  stocks  a  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  stretch  of  the 
stream  for  the  kids,  and  Trout  Un- 
limited members  help  publicize  and 


3  p.m  event.  The  Thomas  Jefferson 
Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited  mem- 
bers are  on  hand  to  help  the  young- 
sters and  teach  them  some  of  the  ba- 
sics of  fishing.  Even  the  Albemarle 
Rescue  Squad  stands  by  to  remove 
imbedded  hooks  should  they  occur, 
and  to  handle  other  emergencies. 

The  Massanutten  Chapter  of 
Trout  Unlimited  also  offered  its  7th 
annual  Kid's  Fishing  Day  for  chil- 
dren 15  and  under  this  past  April. 
VDGIF  has  worked  with  this  Trout 
Unlimited  chapter  also.  Up  to  1,000 


good  for  the  future  of  fishing.  These 
groups  are  making  an  impact  on 
youngsters  searching  for  their 
places  in  a  modern  and  complicated 
world  where  healthy  outdoor  pur- 
suits are  an  alternative  to  drugs  and 
other  evils. 

Even  so,  there  is  no  substitute  for 
some  one-on-one  training  on  the 
waters.  This  is  the  contribution  that 
only  parents,  grandparents,  uncles, 
aunts,  older  brothers  or  sisters,  or 
just  a  friend  can  make. 

All  youngsters,  however,  are  not 


orchestrate  the  day  of  fishing.  The 
event  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  lim- 
ited publicity  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
assemble  400  young  anglers  and 
their  parents.  The  14th  trout  fishing 
day  was  held  this  year  on  March  18. 

"Even  though  that  was  the  last 
opening  day,  we'll  continue  the  pro- 
gram," said  George  Huber,  a  retired 
newspaperman  who  spearheaded 
the  event  nearly  two  decades  ago. 
"Maybe  a  little  later  in  the  spring." 

Another  Trout  Unlimited  kids 
project  features  trout  fishing  in 
Mint  Springs  Lake  near 
Crozet  in  Albemarle  Coun- 
ty. There,  600  trout  are  re- 
leased for  the  9  a.m.  to 


adults  and  children  have  attended 
this  popular  fishing  day  on  Elkhorn 
Lake,  a  trout  lake  in  Augusta  Coun- 

ty- 

VDGIF,  the  fishing  tackle  indus- 
try, Trout  Unlimited,  and  countless 
other  organizations  and  communi- 
ties are  not  neglecting  our  kids.  Get- 
ting them  involved  in  fishing  lays 
the  groundwork  for 
richer  and  more 
productive  lives. 
It  is  also 


that  fortunate.  For  them,  the  atten- 
tion of  America's  60  million  anglers 
is  long  overdue.  If  every  one  of  those 
anglers  took  even  one  kid  in  tow  and 
taught  him  or  her  to  fish,  what  a  dif- 
ference it  would  make! 

For  more  information  about 
VDGIF's  aquatic  education  programs 
and  available  materials,  contact  Anne 
Skalski,  Aquatic  Education  Coordina- 
tor, Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  P.  O.  Box  11104,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia  23230-1104,  telephone 
804/367-6778.  □ 

Bob  Gooch  is  a  freelance  writer  and  frequent 
contributor  to  Virginia  Wildlife. 
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The 
James  in  June 


While  fishing,  take 
time  to  smell  the 
flowers! 


by  Nancy  Hugo 


I  am  a  different  kind  of  angler  on 
the  James  River  in  June.  I  get  my 
kicks  from  catching  the  fra- 
grance of  a  familiar  wildflower  as  I 
float  down  the  river,  from  hooking  a 
plant  name  I'd  almost  forgotten,  and 
from  adding  a  new  tree  to  the  string 
of  those  I'd  known  before.  Below  are 
some  of  my  catches.  If  you  fish  the 
upper  James  in  June,  you've  proba- 
bly caught  some  of  them,  too. 

Poison  hemlock's  popcorn 

smell.  The  second  time  someone 
walking  up  the  riverbank  with  me 


commented  on  the  popcorn  smell,  I 
started  thinking  beyond  plastic  bags 
of  junk  food  and  started  looking  for 
a  natural  source  of  the  aroma.  I  dis- 
covered it  first  growing  around  the 
Wingina  store  on  the  James.  Then  I 
saw  it — smelled  it — in  bottomlands 
all  along  the  river.  The  source  of  the 
smeU  is  the  waning  blossoms  of  poi- 
son hemlock  (Conium  maculatum),  a 
4-6'  plant  that  grows  in  large 
colonies  along  the  James. 

The  name  sounds  threatening, 
and  it  should.  This  is  the  plant 
Socrates  used  to  kill  himself.  Not 
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Water  hemlock  (left)  and  black  locust  (above) 
are  two  of  the  many  species  that  will  delight  a 
river  wanderer  on  the  James  in  June. 


only  are  its  seeds,  roots  and  "juices" 
highly  poisonous,  I've  read  that  poi- 
soning can  occur  from  blowing 
whistles  made  from  the  plant's  hol- 
low, purple-spotted  stems. 

Spotted  parsley,  stinkweed,  poi- 
son root,  poison  snakeweed,  and 
wode-whistle  are  among  its  com- 
mon names.  The  familiar  plant  poi- 
son hemlock  most  resembles  is 
Queen  Anne's  lace,  because  like 
Queen  Anne's  lace,  it  has  ferny  fo- 
liage and  tiny  white  flowers  that  ra- 
diate from  a  central  point  like  ribs  of 
an  upside-down  umbrella.  Poison 


hemlock  is  usually  taller  and  shrub- 
bier than  Queen  Anne's  lace,  how- 
ever, and  has  a  sour  odor  when 
bruised.  Poison  hemlock  flowers 
also  lack  the  distinctive  bird's  nest 
shape  that  Queen  Anne's  lace  flow- 
ers have  before  and  after  they 
bloom. 

Water  hemlock  (Cicuta  maculata) 
is  another  deadly  weed  along  the 
banks  of  the  James.  It,  too,  looks  a  bit 
like  Queen  Anne's  lace,  although  its 
flowers  are  held  in  a  looser  arrange- 
ment than  those  of  Queen  Anne's 
lace,  and  its  leaves  are  less  ferny.  Its 
cut  stem  smells  like  parsnips  and  ex- 
udes a  yellow  sap.  Water  hemlock's 


common  names  include  beaver  poi- 
son, cowbane,  spotted  cowbane, 
children's  bane,  and  death  of  man. 
Even  a  tiny  taste  of  this  plant's 
tuberous  roots  can  cause  death,  and 
cattle  reportedly  have  been  poi- 
soned by  drinking  water  of  pools 
into  which  these  plants  have  been 
trampled. 

eSweet  Annie's  haunting  fra- 
grance. This  is  a  plant  I  loved  for 
years  before  I  ever  knew  what  it 
was.  It  is  relatively  inconspicuous 
except  in  winter  when  its  pyramidal 
shape — like  a  miniature  brown  fir 
tree — might  draw  your  attention, 
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but  in  June  it's  an  easily  overlooked 
1-4'  tall  green  plant  with  finely  cut, 
fern-like  leaves.  But  if  your  eyes 
don't  find  Sweet  Annie,  try  your 
nose. 

Brush  up  against  Sweet  Annie, 
and  you'll  discover  one  of  the  most 
hypnotic  fragrances  in  nature.  And 
it's  not  a  fleeting  fragrance.  Sweet 
Annie's  leaves  will  stay  fragrant  all 
afternoon  in  your  pocket,  and  they'll 
stay  fragrant  for  years  in  your  utility 
room.  I  always  keep  a  few  dried 
branches  of  Sweet  Annie  hanging 
on  my  back  porch  near  my  wood 
pile  so  that  in  January  I  can  brush  up 
against  them  and  be  transported  to 
the  James  River  in  June. 

The  dried  twigs  of  this  plant  are 
treasured  by  herbalists  who  use 
them  in  wreaths.  In  fact,  I  learned 
the  name  of  this  plant  when,  after 
years  of  encountering  it  along  the 
James  and  wondering  what  it  might 
be  called,  I  discovered  it  growing  in 
straight  50'  rows  in  a  wreathmaker's 
garden.  She  told  me  its  botanical 
name  was  Artemisia  annua  and  that 
it's  an  annual  from  Asia  that  has  nat- 
uralized here.  Bunches  of  it  sell  for 
three  dollars  each  at  crafts  fairs,  but 
Sweet  Annie  can  be  yours  free  if  you 
can  just  find  it  growing  wild  along  a 
riverbank  or  roadside  and  bring  a 
few  seeds  home.  As  a  result  of  my 
bringing  seeded  twigs  home  for 
their  fragrance,  I  now  have  Sweet 


Annie  coming  up  all  over  my  yard, 
even  between  patio  bricks.  I  don't 
know  the  origin  of  the  common 
name  "Sweet  Annie,"  although  I  as- 
sume the  "sweet"  refers  to  the 
plant's  fragrance.  Other  common 
names  for  this  plant  include  Sweet 
Wormwood  and  Young  Man's  Love. 

The  white  fluff  phenomenon. 
Last  summer  while  on  the  river  I 
made  this  journal  entry:  "White  fluff 
litters  the  water  and  gathers  in  ed- 
dies like  foam.  Not  sure  what  it  is. 
Lynn  says  it's  hairy  aphids."  When  I 
got  home,  I  looked  up  hairy  aphids 
in  my  bug  books  but  could  find 
nothing  listed  with  that  common 
name.  A  biologist  suggested  the  Vi" , 
white,  octopus-like  creatures  I  de- 
scribed could  be  some  stage  of 
aphid,  but  although  I  found  dozens 
of  different  kinds  of  woolly  aphids 
in  reference  books,  none  was  de- 
scribed as  looking  like  the  white  fluff 
I'd  seen. 

It  wasn't  until  January  I  discov- 
ered what  the  mysterious  white  fluff 
is.  In  a  book  of  previously  unpub- 
lished manuscripts  by  Thoreau, 
Faith  in  a  Seed,  I  came  across  this  pas- 
sage: "I  think  that  I  see  how  this  tree 
[the  black  willow]  is  propagated.  Its 
minute  brown  seeds,  just  percepti- 
ble in  the  midst  of  cotton,  are  wafted 
with  this  to  the  water — most  abun- 
dantly about  the  25th  of  June — and 
there  they  drift  and  form  a  thick 
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white  scum,  together  with  other 
matter,  especially  against  some 
alder  or  other  fallen  or  drooping 
shrub  by  the  side  of  the  stream 
where  there  is  less  current  than 
usual.  This  scum  commonly  takes 
the  form  of  narrow  crescents,  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  long,  at  right  angles  with 
the  bank  and  curving  downstream, 
and  is  so  thick  and  white  as  to  re- 
mind me  of  hoar-frost  crystals. 
There  within  two  or  three  days  a 
great  many  germinate  and  show 
their  two  like  roundish  green  leaflets 
above  the  white,  more  or  less  tinging 
with  green  the  surface  of  the  scum, 
somewhat  like  grass  seed  in  a  tum- 
bler of  cotton  and  water." 

My  aphids  were  black  willow 
seeds!  I'd  feel  foolish  about  having 
believed  they  were  aphids  if  I  didn't 
feel  so  good  about  having  discov- 
ered they  were  seeds.  No  angler 
pulling  a  smallmouth  into  his  boat 
felt  more  pleasure  than  I  did  catch- 
ing the  solution  to  the  white  fluff 
mystery. 


Stands  of  black  willow  (above)  and  sycamore  trees  (hain/  seeds  called  achates  of  the  sycamore  featured 
above  right)  are  tzoo  species  the  angler  can  learn  to  pick  out  on  a  drift  down  the  river  on  a  summer  day. 


Sycamore  dandruff.  The  source 
of  another  kind  of  white  fluff  along 
the  James  River  was  easier  to  figure 
out.  One  day  when  resting  under  a 
sycamore  along  the  shore,  I  experi- 
enced a  paroxysm  of  coughing  that  I 
could  tell  was  caused  by  something 
foreign  in  the  air.  I  looked  to  the 
sycamores  as  the  source  only  be- 
cause I  had  once  read  that  the  hairy 
seeds  (achenes)  that  fall  when 
sycamore  fruits  break  open  irritate 
some  peoples'  noses,  eyes,  and 
throats.  The  fruits  of  these 
sycamores  had  long  since  broken 
open  and  blown  away,  but  the  wool- 
ly hairs  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaves  were  in  full  fluff.  On  the  back 

continued  on  page  27 
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The  majestic  James  River-the  largest  river  in  Virginia-has  its  roots  in 
numerous  cold  mountain  streams  of  West  Virginia  and  western  Vir- 
ginia. Cascading  down  the  high  mountains,  the  streams  converge  to 
form  such  rivers  as  the  Calfpasture,  Cowpasture,  the  Bullpasture,  or  the  Jack- 
son before  finally  joining  to  become  the  mighty  James.  Passing  through  the 
beautiful  ridge  and  valley  region  of  Virginia,  the  James  cuts  through  a  gorge  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  enters  the  rolling  foothills  of  the  piedmont.  At 
the  end  of  its  piedmont  journey,  the  James  reaches  the  City  of  Richmond  and 
makes  a  last  mad  dash  through  the  Fall  Line  to  reach  the  lower  James  and  the 
quietude  of  a  tidal  river. 

Having  traveled  approximately  350  miles  through  undeniably  some  of  the 
most  scenic  sections  of  Virginia,  and  provided  perhaps  the  best  fishing  oppor- 
tunities in  the  state,  the  James  River  is  an  opportunity  for  a  wonderful  experi- 
ence in  the  great  outdoors.  Bon  Voyage! 
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Horseshoe  Bend  to 

Springwood 

2.8 miles 

Horseshoe  Bend  is  adjacent  to  Rt.  43, 
and  consists  of  a  concrete  boat  ramp.  Shal- 
low, fast  water  at  this  boat  ramp  makes 
launching  difficult.  A  canoe  launching  area 
is  present  at  Springwood  (under  the  Rt. 
630  bridge).  Boats  have  to  be  carried  to 
the  river  at  this  site.  This  float  has  a  long 
series  of  deep  pools  and  relatively  long  rif- 
fles. The  fast  water  is  not  exceptionally  dif- 
ficult to  navigate.  Smallmouth  bass  are  nu- 
merous and  rock  bass  are  common.  It  is 
also  possible  to  hook  into  a  musky  on  this 
float. 

Springwood  to  Buchanan 
3.6 miles 

From  the  canoe  launching  area  at 
Springwood,  proceed  downstream  to  the 
concrete  boat  ramp  in  the  Town  of 
Buchanan.  This  ramp  is  suitable  for  most 
small  boats,  and  is  upstream  from  the  Rt. 
11  bridge.  This  float  is  a  series  of  long 
pools  and  short  riffles,  none  of  which  are 
too  difficult.  Smallmouth  bass  and  rock 
bass  provide  the  most  fishing  action,  but 
this  is  also  the  most  popular  river  segment 
for  musky  fishing. 

Buchanan  to  Arcadia 
5  miles 

There  is  a  boat  ramp  at  Buchanan,  and 
a  canoe  launching  area  at  Arcadia.  This 
launch  area  is  adjacent  to  the  Rt.  614 
bridge,  and  a  steep  path  must  be  negotiat- 
ed to  get  from  the  parking  area  to  the 
river.  This  float  is  generally  a  series  of 
pools  and  riffles,  with  some  rock  ledges. 
Smallmouth  bass  fishing  is  good.  Rock 
bass,  redbreast  sunfish,  and  muskies  may 
also  be  caught. 

Arcadia  to  Glasgow 
12.6 miles 

From  the  canoe  launch  at  Arcadia,  pro- 
ceed downstream  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Maury  River  near  Glasgow.  A  concrete 
boat  ramp  on  the  Maury  River  is  located 
just  above  its  confluence  with  the  James 
River.  A  difficult  rapid  below  this  ramp  on 
the  Maury  River  makes  it  unsuited  for 
anything  except  canoes/kayaks.  This  is  a 
relatively  easy  float  with  plenty  of  small- 
mouth bass  to  provide  action.  Flathead 
catfish  can  also  be  caught  in  this  section. 


continued  on  page  24 
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jz? Message  Jrom  The  Governor 


On  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  my  family  and  I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend a  personal  invitation  to  you  to  explore  Virginia's  great  outdoors. 
Whether  hiking,  hunting,  fishing,  or  merely  sightseeing,  you  will  find  that  Virginia's 
mountains,  forests,  rivers,  and  shores  all  offer  unparalleled  scenic  and  recreational 
possibilities  for  you  and  your  family. 

In  addition  to  Virginia's  natural  wonders,  I  hope  you  will  take  the  time  to  sample 
many  of  the  other  attractions  our  Commonwealth  has  to  offer.  Rich  in  history,  with  op- 
portunities for  cultural  enrichment,  shopping,  and  relaxation,  Virginia  has  interesting 
destinations  to  offer  to  all  travelers. 

I  hope  that  you  enjoy  your  visit  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  I  urge  you  to  return 
again  and  again  to  further  explore  all  of  the  natural  treasures  that  Virginia  holds.  You 
have  my  best  wishes  for  an  enjoyable  stay. 


Governor 
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Cover  and  above:  Fishing  on  Clinch 
Mountain  Wildlife  Management  Area; 
photos  by  Dwight  Dyke. 


Explore  Virginia 


Generations  of  history 
buffs  have  been  drawn  to 
Virginia  to  explore  its 
rich  and  colorful  past.  Less  attention 
has  been  directed  toward  the  out- 
door experiences  offered  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Few  know  that  when  they  visit 
Sailor's  Creek  Battlefield  Historical 
State  Park  they  are  also  visiting  a 
public  hunting  ground  that  offers 
deer,  turkeys,  and  small  game.  Or 
that    when    visiting    Colonial 


Williamsburg  or  Yorktown,  the  fish- 
rich  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  charter 
boats  and  fishing  piers,  is  just  a  few 
minutes  away. 

The  bass  angler  fishing  the  pic- 
turesque Clinch  River  in  southwest 
Virginia  may  not  know  that  Daniel 
Boone  lost  a  son  in  an  Indian  raid  on 
the  shores  of  this  western  river.  And 
it  might  not  occur  to  the  angler  that 
one  of  the  best  smallmouth  streams 
in  the  nation  actually  flows  through 
Richmond,  the  state  capital  which 


was  once  the  capital  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

These  opportunities  are  found 
the  breadth  and  length  of  the  Com- 
monwealth— in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
surf,  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
throughout  the  flat  Coastal  Plain,  in 
the  rolling  Piedmont,  and  scattered 
through  majestic  mountain  ranges 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  west  to  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia. 

Outdoor  opportunities  and  histo- 
ry go  hand  in  hand  in  Virginia. 
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Jiuntingand 

SI  looting  Sports 


The  sun  peeping  over  the  distant 
ridge  promises  a  smidgen  of 
warmth  for  the  little  valley.  Decem- 
ber dawns  can  be  cold  in  Virginia, 
but  the  weak  rays  of  the  winter  sun 
flood  the  valley  with  daylight.  The 
hunter  shifts  quietly  to  ease 
cramped  muscles.  He  has  been  on 
his  stand  since  long  before  sunrise. 

Now  his  eyes  sweep  the  valley 
and  a  glint  of  light  catches  his  atten- 


and  Ms  hardy  little  band  of  adven- 
turers found  when  they  stepped 
gingerly  ashore  at  Jamestown  in 
1607. 

For  the  small-game  hunter,  there 
are  strong  populations  of  rabbits 
and  squirrels,  and  bird  hunters 
enjoy  doves  in  the  autumn  and 
ruffed  grouse  in  fall  and  early  win- 
ter. Waterfowl  hunters  visit  the 
state's  vast  marshes  and  float  down 
picturesque  woodland  streams  for 
ducks,  or  enjoy  field  and  marsh 
hunting  for  Canada  geese. 

Experienced  hunting  guides  and 


tion.  He  brings  his  binoculars  to  his 
eyes  and  grins.  The  rays  of  the  sun 
have  found  the  wide  antlers  of  a  tro- 
phy white-tailed  deer  poised  on  the 
edge  of  a  valley  pasture.  The  hunter 
carefully  brings  his  rifle  to  his  shoul- 
der. 

Shift  the  scene  to  April  and  a  rich 
hardwood  forest  yielding  to  the  pale 
green  of  a  new  spring  season.  Dawn 
is  nippy  now,  but  not  cold.  The 
hunter's  ears  and  eyes  are  tuned  to 
the  natural  world  around  him.  Lis- 
tening and  looking. 

Gobble... gobble... gobb...  There  it 
is!  The  sound  he  has  been  listening 
for,  the  gobble  of  an  old  torn  turkey 
in  search  of  a  mate.  The  hunter  set- 
tles down  with  his  back  against  the 
broad  trunk  of  a  big  oak,  lays  his 
shotgun  across  his  knees,  pulls  his 
camouflage  mask  over  his  face,  and 
reaches  for  his  box  call. 

Deer  and  turkey  hunters  from 
across  America  visit  Virginia  to 
enjoy  such  experiences.  The  white- 
tailed  deer  and  wild  turkey  popula- 
tions are  high,  well  in  excess  of  the 
populations  Captain  John  Smith 


comfortable  hunting  lodges  stand 
ready  to  help  visiting  hunters  enjoy 
the  Virginia  hunting  experience. 
Sporting  clays  ranges  across  the 
state  help  the  sportsman  and  sports- 
woman sharpen  their  shooting 
skills. 
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Jreshand 
Saltwater  Wishing 


Inshore  there  are  cobia,  flounder, 
and  speckled  trout,  and  the  mighty 
Chesapeake  Bay  is  home  to  bluefish, 
gray  trout,  and  a  growing  popula- 
tion of  striped  bass. 

The  James,  New,  Rapidan,  Rap- 
pahannock, and  Shenandoah  Rivers 
are  among  the  top  smallmouth  bass 
streams  in  America,  and  big  reser- 
voirs such  as  Anna,  Buggs  Island, 
Claytor,  and  Smith  Mountain  Lakes 
offer  prime  fishing  for  largemouth 
bass.  The  same  lakes  are  also  home 
to  landlocked  striped  bass. 

Other  largemouth  bass  waters  in- 
clude the  tidal  streams  such  as  the 
lower  James,  Mattaponi,  Pamunkey, 

Virginia's 
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From  the  blue  waters  off  Vir 
ginia  Beach  to  tiny  but 
sparkling  native 
brook  trout  streams 
high  in  the  moun- 
tain country,  there 
is  fishing  in  Vir- 
ginia to  satisfy  the  tastes  of  all  visit- 
ing anglers.  Stand  waist-deep  in  the 
foaming  surf  breaking  on  a  sandy 
barrier  island  off  the  Eastern  Shore 
and  cast  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for 
channel  bass  in  spring  or  fall,  or  troll 
for  billfish  offshore  from  a  modern 
charterboat  that  leaves  a  churning 
wake  in  the  blue  ocean  waters. 


and  Rappahannock  Rivers.  Not  to 
be  overlooked  are  the  well-man- 
aged fishing  lakes  of  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries. 

There  is  good  bass  fishing  all  over 
Virginia,  and  there  are  thriving  wall- 
eye populations  in  Buggs  Island, 
Claytor,  and  Smith  Mountain  Lakes. 
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Lake  Moomaw  in  the  western 
mountains  is  known  for  its  brown 
trout  fishing,  and  so  are  the  tailwa- 
ters  of  deep  Philpott  Lake  on  the 
Smith  River. 

For  slower-paced  fishing,  just 
about  any  lake  or  pond  offers 
bluegills  and  crappie,  and  most 
western  streams  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  rock  bass  and  redbreast  sun- 
fish. 

Anglers  visiting  Virginia  can  get 
plenty  of  help.  Crack  guides  work 
all  of  the  major  lakes,  and  many 


the  upper  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
and  beyond.  Offshore  fishing  is  pop- 
ular from  either  the  Eastern  Shore  or 
out  of  Virginia  Beach. 


Cycliii 
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Mixed  emotions  grip  the  cyclist 
as  he  crosses  the  Kentucky- Virginia 
border  and  begins  the  last  leg  of  his 
journey.  The  trip  of  a  lifetime  cycling 


double  for  bass  and  striped  bass. 
There  are  also  river  guides  on  the 
major  streams  where  fishing  from 
stable  rafts  has  become  very  popu- 
lar. 

Other  guides  concentrate  on  the 
trout  fishing,  particularly  for  native 
brook  trout.  Plus,  both  charter  and 
head  boats  work  the  saltwater  from 


The  map  above  illustrates  the  wide  availability 
of  outdoor  opportunities  throughout  Virginia. 
For  a  more  detailed  map,  write  for  "A  Map  of 
Scenic  Roads  in  Virginia,"  produced  by  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Transportation, 
Administrative  Services  Divison,  1401  E. 
Broad  Street,  Richmond,  VA  23219,  phone 
804/786-0002.  For  more  information  on  specific 
activities  or  facilities,  write  to  the  agencies 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  publication. 


the  TransAmerica  Bicycle  Trail  from 
Oregon  to  Virginia  is  nearing  its  end, 
though  there  are  still  miles  of  biking 
left  to  explore  in  the  state. 

Virginia  can  claim  the  500  miles  of 
the  cross-country  trip  which  ends  at 
Yorktown.  For  north-south  bicy- 
clists, there  is  the  Interstate  Bicycle 
Route  1  through  Virginia — 150  miles 
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from  Washington,  D.C.  to  Rich- 
mond, and  130  miles  from  Rich- 
mond to  Suffolk  and  the  North  Car- 
olina border. 

Also  popular  is  the  105-mile  Sky- 
line Drive  through  the  Shenandoah 
National  Park,  connecting  with  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  214  miles 
of  cycling  through  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  In  Northern  Virginia, 
the  Washington  and  Old  Dominion 
Railroad  offers  a  cycling  trail 
through  a  45-mile  long  linear  park. 
And  in  southwest  Virginia  there  is 
the  Virginia  Creeper  Trail,  a  33-mile 
long  rails  to  trails  path  following  an 
abandoned  railroad. 

There  are  also  dozens  of  Virginia 
By-ways,  trails,  and  low-volume 
secondary  routes  leading  in  every 
direction  and  to  all  parts  of  Virginia. 
The  By-ways  are  marked  in  green  on 
the  official  state  map,  and  county 
maps  provide  detail  on  the  sec- 
ondary roads.  There  are  also  state 
parks  with  many  miles  of  cycling 
trails.  The  combination  of  By-ways, 
secondary  roads,  and  trails  facilitate 
planning  loops  that  eventually 
bring  the  cyclist  back  to  the  starting 
point,  eliminating  the  need  for  a 
shuttle. 

Cycling  in  the  Commonwealth 
can  be  a  ride  through  history,  a 
chance  to  meet  the  past  firsthand. 
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Camping- State 
at  id, National 
Parks,  -forests 


The  sparkling  campfire  holds 
back  the  gathering  dusk,  tiny  waves 
lap  gently  against  the  canoe  resting 
nearby  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
the  smell  of  fresh  trout  simmering 
on  the  Coleman  stove  whets  hungry 
appetites.  Tired  campers  enjoy  a 
friendly  fire,  whose  warmth  is  wel- 
come. It's  late  July,  but  the  Virginia 
mountains  can  be  cool  at  night. 

It  has  been  a  busy  day  in  a  popu- 
lar state  park,  hiking  the  long  trail 
high  above  the  little  lake,  soaking  up 
the  sun  on  the  lake's  sandy  beach, 
and  spending  a  few  hours  catching  a 
limit  of  rainbow  trout  from  the  well- 
stocked  lake.  A  young  family, 
camped  for  a  week  at  Douthat  State 


Park  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  is 
enjoying  a  Virginia  camping  experi- 
ence. 

Virginia's  far-flung  system  of 
state  parks  spans  the  state,  with 
camping  permitted  in  nearly  20  of 
them.  From  Seashore  State  Park  near 
the  coast  to  Natural  Tunnel  State 
Park  in  deep  southwest  Virginia, 
modern  state,  park  campgrounds 
provide  access  to  a  full  range  of  the 
Commonwealth's  outdoor  won- 
ders. Seven  of  Virginia's  state  parks 
also  offer  rustic  cabins  with  many  of 
the  comforts  of  home.  Cabin  reser- 
vation can  be  made  for  a  week  or  a 
weekend. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and 
Shenandoah  National  Park  plus 
the  George  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son National  Forests  also  offer 
camping  and  wilderness  hiking  ex- 
periences. 


Jiikin&WMlife 

Watching,  and  Wildlife 
Management.  /I  rem 


It  isn't  much  of  a  tunnel,  but  the 
hiker  pauses  momentarily  and  then 
passes  on  through.  It's  just  one  of 
many  unique  features  that  lures  hik- 
ers to  the  New  River  Trail  State  Park, 
a  57-mile  trail  that  follows  an  aban- 
doned railroad  right-of-way.  Much 
of  it  follows  the  scenic  New  River 
and  bridges  the  river  several  times. 

An  Appalachian  Trail  hiker  en- 
ters Virginia  in  Clarke  County  and 
545  miles  and  days  later  leaves  it  in 
the  shadow  of  5,520-foot  high 
Mount  Rogers.  Virginia  claims  al- 
most a  fourth  of  the  famous  trail. 
The  hiker  continues  his  trek  in  North 
Carolina,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
wonders  of  Virginia's  outdoors  have 
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made  an  indelible  impression  on 
him. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of 
hiking  opportunities  in  Virginia. 
They  vary  from  a  somewhat  leisure- 
ly stroll  through  the  natural  area  of 
Seashore  State  Park  featuring  large 
cypress  trees  draped  with  Spanish 
moss,  lagoons,  and  rare  plants,  to 
the  more  demanding  trails  in 
Grayson  Highlands  State  Park 
where  alpine-like  peaks  reach  over 
5,000  feet. 

Viewing  and  watching  wildiife  is 
one  of  the  many  joys  of  hiking 
wilderness  trails,  but  Virginia  also 
offers  opportunities  for  those  who 
want  to  concentrate  on  wildlife  with 
a  minimum  of  hiking.  Several  of  the 
wildlife  management  areas  owned 
and  managed  for  hunting  by  the  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries have  facilities  just  for  viewing 
wildlife.  Good  examples  are  the 
viewing  platforms  on  the  Hog  Is- 
land Wildlife  Management  Area  on 
the  James  River  near  Hopewell  and 
the  Ragged  Island  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  near  the  confluence  of  the 
James  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
These  platforms  extend  deep  into 
the  marshes  that  would  otherwise 
be  difficult  to  penetrate. 

Another  exemplary  wildlife 
viewing  area  is  Huntley  Meadows 


Park,  1,261  acres  of  forest  and  wet- 
lands in  Fairfax  County.  An  exten- 
sive boardwalk  and  viewing  plat- 
form opens  this  mecca  of  wetlands 
wildlife  to  the  viewer.  Viewing  plat- 
forms, trails,  and  footbridges  span- 
ning scenic  streams  offer  daily  op- 
portunities to  view  Virginia's  rich 
variety  of  wildlife. 


Water^/Ictwities 


You  hear  the  roar  of  the  rapids  in 
the  distance  and  grip  your  paddle  a 
bit  more  tightly.  The  raft  is  moving 
steadily,  swept  along  by  the  current. 
You  sense  anxiety  in  the  sunburned 
faces  of  your  fellow  rafters,  but  a 
glance  at  the  calm  face  of  your  guide 
reassures  you. 

Suddenly,  the  rapids  are  just 
ahead.  The  roar  is  deafening  and  the 
speed  of  the  current  is  faster.  Now 
you're  in  them!  There  is  spray  in 
your  face  and  a  big  wave  breaks 
over  the  gunnel  soaking  the  rafters 
seated  just  ahead  of  you. 

You're  next!  A  wave  hits  your 
side  of  the  raft  and  you're  holding 
on,  spitting  river  water  and  trying  to 
dig  in  with  your  paddle.  The  raft 
bucks  and  rolls  as  the  guide  deftly 
dodges  a  giant  boulder  in  mid- 
stream. 


Wet  and  exhilarated,  you  are  soon 
bouncing  in  the  roostertails  below 
the  rapids — and  suddenly  wanting 
to  do  it  all  over  again.  That's  white- 
water  rafting  in  Virginia. 

Be  it  at  the  fall  hne  on  the  James 
River  within  the  city  limits  of  Rich- 
mond or  far  out  near  the  Kentucky 
border  where  periodic  releases  of 
water  from  the  John  Rannagan  Dam 
turn  the  Russell  Fork  of  the  Big 
Sandy  River  into  a  roaring  white- 
water  stream  that  challenges  the 
best  rafters,  canoeists  and  kayakers, 
Virginia  is  home  to  plenty  of  stom- 
ach-churning Whitewater. 

Boating  is  a  big  thing  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, from  sailing  the  broad 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  rolling  off- 
shore waters,  to  canoeing  the  quiet 
waters  of  York  River  State  Park  and 
floating  any  number  of  inland  rivers 
in  canoes  or  johnboats.  Among  the 


more  popular  canoeing  rivers  are 
the  Clinch,  James,  New,  Rappahan- 
nock, and  Shenandoah,  and  liveries 
await  the  canoeist  on  many  of  these 
rivers.  State  parks  also  have  rental 
boats  and  canoes  for  use  by  visitors. 
The  experienced  white-water  ca- 
noeist might  want  to  tackle  the  Rap- 
pahannock River's  Kellys  Ford 
rapids  or  Balcony  Falls  in  the  upper 
James  River.  These  are  just  two  of 
many  streams  that  offer  white-water 
canoeing. 

Regardless  of  what  your  boating 
interests  are,  you  will  find  the  water 
in  Virginia  to  satisfy  them. 
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$or  more  information: 


a^a 


Hunting  and  Shooting 

Sports,  Boating, 

Freshwater  Fishing, 

Wildlife  Management  Areas 

Virginia 
Department 
of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries 

4010  West  Broad  Street,  Box  1 1 104 

Richmond,  VA  23230-1 104 

Telephone:  804/367-1000 

Saltwater  Fishing 


Virginia  Saltwater  Fishing 

Tournament 

968  Oriole  Dr.  South,  Suite  102 

Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451 

Telephone:  804/491-5192 

Cycling 

State  Bicycle  Coordinator 
Virginia  Department  of 
Transportation 
1401  E.  Broad  Street 
Richmond,  23219 
Telephone:  804/786-2964 


State  Parks,  Hiking, 
Camping,  Wildlife  Watching 

Virginia  Department  of 
Conservation  and 
Recreation 

203  Governor  Street,  Suite  302 

Richmond,  VA  23219 

Telephone:  1-800-933-PARKor 

225-3867  in  Richmond 

George  Washington  and  Jefferson 
National  Forests 
5162  Valley  Pointe  Parkway, 
Roanoke,  VA  24019 
Telephone:  703/265-6054 

Blue  Ridge  Parkway  Association 
P.O.  Box  453 
Asheville,  NC  28802 
Telephone:  704/298-0398 

Shenandoah  National  Park 
RFD4,Box348 
Luray,VA  22835-9036 
Telephone:  703/999-2243 


For  private  campground 
information,  contact:  Virginia 
Campground  Association,  2101 
Libbie  Ave.,  Richmond,  VA  23230 
Telephone:  804/288-3065 

For  Virginia  Travel 
Information,  contact: 

Virginia  Division  of  Tourism 
901  E.Byrd  Street 
Richmond,  VA  23219 
Telephone:  804/7864484 


VIRGINIA 
LOVERS 

*DCR 


Produced  by  the  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries,  the 
Virginia  Division  of  Tourism, 
and  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Recreation. 
Coordinated  by  Shari  S.  Timing. 
Written  by  Bob  Gooch. 
Designed  by  Emily  Pels. 

(*~53  ©6/95  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries. 

Photo  by  Rob  Simpson 
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continued  from  page  13 

Glasgow  to  Snowden 
3.0  miles 

From  Glasgow,  proceed  downstream 
through  the  James  River  gorge  to  the  con- 
crete boat  ramp  at  Snowden.  This  ramp  is 
located  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  in  a 
small  creek,  just  downstream  from  the 
railroad  bridge  over  the  James  River. 
Small  boats  can  be  launched  at  Snowden, 
but  parking  is  limited.  Class  II  and  III 
rapids  throughout  the  James  River  gorge 
make  this  a  challenging  float.  The  most  dif- 
ficult rapid  is  located  at  Balcony  Falls.  The 
smallmouth  bass  fishing  on  this  float  is 
very  good.  A  dam  immediately  down- 
stream from  Snowden  ramp  prevents  fur- 
ther downstream  travel  in  this  section  of 
the  James. 

Monocan  Park 

This  access  point  has  a  good  concrete 
ramp  suitable  for  most  boats,  and  pro- 
vides access  to  the  pool  impounded  by 
Reusens  Dam.  It  is  located  at  the  end  of  Rt. 
652,  near  Elon.  Several  miles  of  river  can 
be  utilized  from  this  point.  This  is  all  flat 
water,  and  relatively  deep.  Fishing  is  good 
for  bluegill,  and  other  species  such  as 


smallmouth  bass,  largemouth  bass,  red- 
breast sunfish,  and  channel  catfish  may  be 
caught  as  well. 

Red-N-Dots  Store 

A  private  boat  landing  at  Red-N-Dots 
Market,  this  concrete  ramp  is  suited  for 
small  boats.  A  fee  is  required  for  launching 
boats/parking.  Access  is  to  the  pool 
formed  by  Scott's  Mill  Dam.  This  is  all  flat 
water  with  good  fishing  for  bluegill.  Other 
species  present  include  smallmouth  bass, 
largemouth  bass,  redbreast  sunfish,  rock 
bass,  and  channel  catfish.  Numerous  is- 
lands are  present  in  this  pool. 

Joshua  Falls  to  Bent  Creek 
153  miles 

A  boat  ramp  is  scheduled  to  be  open  at 
Joshua  Falls  after  late  1995.  This  will  be  a 
concrete  ramp  located  at  the  end  of  Rt. 
726  near  the  Campbell/Appomattox 
County  line.  The  access  point  at  Bent 
Creek  is  a  concrete  ramp  suitable  for  ca- 
noes or  very  small  boats.  This  access  is  lo- 
cated immediately  upstream  from  the  Rt. 
60  bridge.  A  long,  but  relatively  easy  float 


lies  between  these  two  points.  The  river  is 
generally  wide  and  shallow,  with  small 
and  infrequent  riffles/ledges.  Fishing  is 
best  for  smallmouth  bass  and  redbreast 
sunfish.  Channel  catfish  can  also  be  caught 
in  this  section. 

Bent  Creek  to  Wingina 
12.4  miles 

The  ramp  at  Bent  Creek  is  best  suited 
for  canoes  or  small  boats.  At  Wingina,  a 
concrete  ramp  is  present  at  the  Rt.  56 
bridge.  However,  trailer-launched  boats 
can  only  by  used  during  high  flows,  due  to 
a  steep  dropoff  at  the  end  of  the  ramp. 
Typically,  this  float  is  a  series  of  long,  shal- 
low pools  interspersed  with  short,  easy  rif- 
fles. Smallmouth  bass  and  redbreast  sun- 
fish will  provide  most  of  the  fishing 
through  here. 
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Wingina  to  James  River  WMA 
2.2  miles 

Wingina  provides  a  ramp  for  small 
boats/canoes,  and  a  good  concrete  boat 
ramp  is  present  at  the  James  River  Wildlife 
Management  Area  (WMA)  (follow  the 
signs  from  Rt.  626).  This  is  a  short  and 
shallow  float.  During  low  flow  periods,  the 
river  gets  quite  shallow  through  this  sec- 
tion. The  best  fishing  action  comes  cour- 
tesy of  smallmouth  bass  and  redbreast 
sunfish. 

James  River  WMA  to 

Howardsville 

8.6  miles 

There  is  a  good  concrete  ramp  at  James 
River  WMA.  The  concrete  ramp  at 
Howardsville  is  located  off  of  Rt.  626  at 


the  mouth  of  the  Rockfish  River.  This  loca- 
tion means  that  this  ramp  is  frequently 
covered  with  sand,  and  the  launch  area  is 
quite  shallow.  This  float  is  characterized 
by  long  shallow  pools  and  short  riffles. 
Several  islands  dot  the  river  on  this  trip. 
Fishing  is  best  for  smallmouth  bass  and 
redbreast  sunfish,  although  longnose  gar 
and  channel  catfish  can  add  to  the  excite- 
ment. 

Howardsville  to  Scottsville 
9.8  miles 

The  ramp  at  Howardsville  provides  the 
starting  point  for  this  relatively  long  trip. 
A  concrete  ramp  at  Scottsville  (reached  by 
following  the  signs  from  Rt.  6)  is  located 
downstream  of  the  Rt.  20  bridge,  and  is 
suitable  for  most  boats.  The  river  is  gener- 
ally wide  and  shallow  throughout  this  sec- 
tion with  many  small  islands.  This  is  an 


easy  float,  but  will  take  some  time  when 
the  river  is  low.  Smallmouth  bass,  red- 
breast sunfish,  channel  catfish,  and  long- 
nose  gar  will  provide  most  of  the  fishing 
action. 

Scottsville  to  Hardware 

River  W.M.A. 

5.8  miles 

Good  concrete  boat  ramps  are  present 
at  both  access  points.  The  ramp  at  Hard- 
ware River  Wildlife  Management  Area  is 
reached  by  following  the  signs  from  Rt.  6. 
The  upper  portion  of  this  float  has  long 
shallow  pools,  while  the  lower  portion 
passes  through  a  multitude  of  islands.  The 
takeout  at  Hardware  River  WMA  is  located 
immediately  upstream  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Hardware  River,  and  you  should  stick 
to  the  left  (north)  bank  of  the  river  as  you 
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near  the  takeout.  Fishing  in  this  section  is 
excellent  for  redbreast  sunfish,  and  good 
for  smallmouth  bass. 

Hardware  to  New  Canton 
6.9  miles 

A  braided  channel  with  many  small  is- 
lands. Very  scenic  with  many  Class  1  and 
1 1  riffles.  Redbreast  and  smallmouth  pro- 
vide most  fishing  action.  Take  out  down- 
stream from  Route  15  bridge,  on  right. 

New  Canton  to  Columbia 
11  miles 

This  is  a  predominantly  flat  stretch 
with  little  fast  water.  Best  fishing  provided 
by  catfish  and  smallmouth.  Take  out  on 
right  at  bridge. 

Columbia  to  Cartersville 
95  miles 

This  is  a  predominantly  flat  stretch 
with  few  riffles  and  fair  scenery.  This  is 
catfish  and  smallmouth  water  with  red- 
breast also  being  abundant.  Take  out  on 
right  just  after  bridge. 

Cartersville  to  West  View 
5  miles 

A  flat  stretch  with  rolling  hills  provid- 
ing good  scenery.  Smallmouth  and  red- 
breast provide  most  fishing  action  but  a  di- 
versity of  bream  and  some  catfish.  Take 
out  on  left,  opposite  island. 

West  View  to  Maidens 
12.5  miles 

Between  river  miles  two  and  five, 
there  is  a  series  of  Class  1  riffles.  The  rest 
of  the  float  is  flat  but  provides  good  small- 
mouth and  bream  fishing.  Take  out  on 
right  before  bridge. 

Maidens  to  Watkins 
13-1  miles 

Numerous  Class  1  riffles  and  islands 
are  encountered  in  the  middle  of  the  float. 
The  last  of  the  float  (3  V2  miles)  is  in  the 
Boshers  Dam  pool.  Good  smallmouth  and 
catfish  water.  Take  out  on  right.  □ 
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continued  from  page  10 

of  sycamore  leaves  are  soft  woolly 
hairs  that  sometimes  blow  or  fall  off 
and  get  into  the  air — and  lungs. 
Think  of  them  as  sycamore  dan- 
druff. 

Sycamore  bark  floating 
down  the  river  is  another 
common  June  sight.  Like  fat 
men  popping  buttons,  the 
trees  slough  off  these  thin 
plates  of  bark  as  they  grow.  In 
fact,  the  grey  to  green,  white, 
and  tan  mottling  of  a 
sycamore's  bark  is  the  result 
of  the  outer  bark's  inability  to 
stretch  with  the  expanding 
trunk.  The  tree's  outer  bark 
peels  off  in  irregular  patches 
(the  scraps  we  see  floating 
down  the  river)  revealing  the 
inner  bark  which  gradually 
turns  white.  These  huge, 
white-limbed  tree's  some- 
times seem  to  defy  gravity  in 
the  way  they  cling  to  the 
riverbank  with  only  a  few  ex- 
posed roots. 

The  key  to  box  elder. 

When  a  fellow  boatman  first 
asked  me  to  identify  this  tree, 
I  was  embarrassed  not  to 
know,  because  it's  as  common 
as  sycamores  along  the  James. 
What  I  found  confusing  about 
it  was  its  leaves,  some  of 
which  looked  like  ash  leaves, 
some  of  which  looked  like 
poison  ivy  leaves,  and  its  fruit, 
which  looked  like  enormous 
maple  helicopters.  Again,  a 
field  guide  rescued  me:  it's 
Acer  negundo,  our  native  box 
elder.  Some  of  the  box  elder's 
leaves,  the  terminal  ones,  are 
three-lobed  like  poison  ivy's, 
but  the  others  are  saw- 
toothed  along  the  edges.  Be- 
cause they  are  arranged  in  the 
same  way  an  ash's  are  (pin- 
nately  compound),  and  be- 
cause box  elder's  seeds  hang 
in  clusters  of  big  green  keys 
like  the  helicopters  of  a  maple, 
this  tree  is  sometimes  called 
Ashleaf  maple.  It  also  has 
maple-like  sugar,  and  its  com- 


mon names  include  "false  maple" 
and  "bastard  maple." 

The  tickle  of  Yellow  stargrass. 
There  is  a  bridge  over  the  James 
River  at  Howardsville  that  my  fami- 
ly calls  the  Stop-and-Look  Bridge. 


Top:  Box  elder  has  distinctive  fruits  which  resemble  enormous  maple 
helicopters;  photo  by  Hal  Horwitz.  Middle:  Yellow  stargrass 
sometimes  covers  the  surface  of  the  river  with  grass-like  leaves  about  a 
foot  long  and  flowers  that  can  sometimes  be  observed  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  water;  photo  by  Hal  Horivitz.  Above:  River  watching 
on  the  James  can  be  combined  with  a  good  day  of  fishing,  canoeing,  or 
birdwatching;  photo  by  Dwight  Dyke. 


It's  a  bridge  so  wide  that  it  seems  to 
invite  every  car  that  crosses  it  to  pull 
over  just  long  enough  to  look  up  and 
down  the  river  for  fishermen  or  bat- 
teaux,  to  look  over  to  the  island  to 
check  out  the  water  level,  or  to  look 
across  to  the  boat  landing  to  see 
who's  swimming.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  sight  from 
Stop-and-Look  Bridge  in  June 
is  the  yellow  stargrass  (Heter- 
anfhera  dubia)  that  sometimes 
turns  the  surface  of  the  water 
into  a  rippling  blanket  of 
grass-like  leaves  studded  with 
yellow  stars.  What  makes  yel- 
low stargrass  all  the  more  in- 
teresting is  that  sometimes,  as 
the  water  level  rises,  the  flow- 
ers are  submerged  and  you 
see  them  blooming  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Each 
V2-inch  flower  has  six  pointed 
petals,  and  sometimes  there 
are  so  many  of  them  they  real- 
ly do  look  like  stars  shining  in 
a  wavy  firmament.  The 
plant's  grasslike  leaves  are 
about  a  foot  long,  and  they 
tickle  bare  legs  of  swimmers 
floating  over  them. 

The  orchid-like  blooms  of 
Water  willow.  I  want  this 
plant's  name  to  be  water  or- 
chid, but  field  guides  say  it's 
water  willow  or  Justica  ameri- 
cana.  The  delicate,  irregular, 
lipped  flowers  of  these  1-3' 
plants  look  like  orchids,  but 
they're  actually  members  of 
the  Acanthus  family,  which  in- 
cludes wildflowers  like  the 
wild  petunia  (Ruellia  peduncu- 
lata). 

Water  willow's  one  inch, 
white  to  pale  lavender  flowers 
are  often  spotted  with  purple. 
The  plants  on  which  they 
bloom  grow  in  large  colonies 
where  their  willow-like  fo- 
liage waves  like  grass  along 
the  water's  edge  or  on  top  of 
shoals.  Step  out  of  your  boat 
into  a  colony  of  them  and 
you'll  probably  discover 
they're  growing  in  mud,  but 
it's  mud  that  will  hold  you,  at 
least  up  to  mid-shin. 
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Visit  the  James  Diver 


>iver  WMAs 


1 


n  addition  to  the 
boating  access  areas 
on  thejame*  River  de- 
scribed in  the  detailed 
map  in  this  magazine, 
there  are  plenty  of 
other  public  places  on 
the  James  Rivera  river 
lover  can  roam. 

In  particular,  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  owns  four 
wildlife  management  areas  (WMAs)  on  the 
James  River  which  are  open  year-round  to 
sportsmen  and  other  nature  enthusiasts. 
Purchased  with  hunting  and  fishing  license 
dollars,  the  Department 's  WMAs  are  open 
to  hunting  and  fishing  with  the  appropriate 
licenses,  hiking,  horseback  riding,  wildlife 
watching,  and  primitive  camping. 

In  Nelson  County,  the  James  River 
WMA  boasts  5,800  feet  of  river  frontage 
and  1,211  acres.  It  is  located  on  the  James 
River  near  Wingina,  about  15  miles  south- 
east of  Lovingston.  From  Route  56  across 
the  James  River  near  Buckingliam,  the 
WMA  can  be  reached  by  turning  right  on 
Route  626,  then  right  again  on  Route  743. 


The  Hardware  River  WMA  is  locat- 
ed in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Fluvan- 
na County  near  the  town  ofScottsville, 
about  20  miles  southeast  of  Char- 
lottesville and  60  miles  northwest  of 
Richmond.  Totalling  1,034  acres,  the 
area  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
James  River.  A  boat  ramp  and  conve- 
nient parking  areas  provide  good  access 
to  the  river. 

Downstream  of  Richmond,  Hog  Is- 
land WMA  is  located  on  a  peninsula  jut- 
ting out  into  the  James  River  in  Surry 
County.  Encompassing  3,908  acres, 
Hog  Island  is  an  excellent  area  for  the 
birdwatcher,  as  it  is  managed  primarily 
as  a  waterfowl  wintering  area.  The  area 
can  be  reached  from  Route  10.  Take  ei- 
ther Route  61 7  or  Rt.  650  into  the  area. 

In  the  heart  of  Hampton  Roads  in  Isle 
of  Wight  County  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  James  River  Bridge  lies  Ragged  Is- 
land WMA,  a  large,  basically  unspoiled 
salt  marsh.  Two  parking  lots  and  a  long 
boardwalk  and  trail  offer  anglers,  bird- 
watchers, hikers,  and  photographers  ac- 
cess to  the  marsh. 


Above:  Tree*  aren't  just  for  birds,  as  is  evident  by  this  perch  two  turtles  have  taken  on  this  box  elder. 
Water  willow  (top  right)  should  be  named  an  orchid  for  its  lovely  one-inch  flowers  that  grow  in  large 
colonies  along  the  water's  edge  or  on  top  of  shoals. 


(Stoic  willow.  Black  willow,  Salix 
nigra,  is  the  name  of  the  picturesque 
willow  that  grows  most  abundantly 
along  the  banks  of  the  James,  but  a 
member  of  the  Women's  Batteau 
Guild  coined  a  better  name  for  these 
willows  that  don't  weep;  she  calls 
them  "stoic  willows." 

Black  willows  are  among  the 
largest  willows  in  the  world,  but  be- 
cause of  the  pummeling  they  take 
from  floods,  they  seldom  get  very  tall 
along  the  banks  of  the  James  River. 
Hooding  helps  spread  them,  because 
they  root  in  new  places  when  twigs 
snap  off  and  are  thrust  into  ground 
downstream.  Once  rooted,  they  help 
protect  the  river's  banks  from  ero- 
sion. 

Naturalist  Donald  Peattie  de- 
scribes black  willows  as  having  "the 
worthless  lazy  look  of  some  old 
riverbank  loiterers,"  a  description, 
that  I,  as  a  riverbank  loiterer  myself, 
take  as  an  affront. 

What  I  like  better  is  Thoreau's  de- 
scription of  these  stoic  trees.  "Aye, 
the  willow  is  no  tree  for  suicides,"  he 
writes.  "It  never  despairs... It  is  the 
emblem  of  youth,  joy  and  everlasting 
life." 

So  there  you  have  it:  a  string  of 
botanical  catches.  I  invite  you  to  start 
a  string  of  your  own.  There  are  tro- 
phies aplenty  just  waiting  to  be  dis- 
covered along  the  James  in  June.  □ 

Nancy  Hugo  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in  Ash- 
land. 
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Virginia 
State  Record  Fish 


M 


Species 

Weight 

Location 

Date  Caught 

Angler 

Largemouth  bass 

16  lbs.  4  oz. 

Conner  Lake 

04-16-85 

Richard  Tate 

Smallmouth  bass 

7  lbs.  7  oz. 

New  River 

11-22-86 

John  Justice 

Spotted  bass 

3  lbs.  10  oz. 

Claytor  Lake 

07-29-93 

Mike  Ritter 

Sunfish 

4  lbs.  12  oz. 

Private  Pond 

04-27-86 

Michael  Mills 

Crappie 

4  lbs.  10  oz. 

Private  Pond 

0424-94 

Justin  Elliott 

Roanoke  bass 

2  lbs.  6  oz. 

Smith  Mtn.  Lake 

05-22-88 

Bobby  Barnette 

Rock  bass 

2  lbs.  2  oz. 

Laurel  Bed  Lake 

05-17-86 

Larry  Ball 

Striped  bass 

45  lbs.  10  oz. 

Smith  Mtn.  Lake 

02-18-95 

Michael  K.  Rogers 

White  bass 

6  lbs.  13  oz. 

Lake  Orange 

07-31-89 

Ron  Sprouse 

White  perch 

2  lbs.  1  oz. 

Back  Bay 

04-11-87 

Ricky  Simmons 

Walleye 

14  lbs.  2  oz. 

New  River 

12-23-94 

Charles  Campbell 

Yellow  perch 

2  lbs.  3  oz. 

Lake  Moomaw 

03-12-95 

Donald  Crouse,  Jr. 

Brown  trout 

14  lbs.  12  oz. 

SF  Holston  River 

05-24-90 

Mike  S.  Perkins 

Rainbow  trout 

14  lbs.  7  oz. 

Greer  Trout  Pond 

06-28-93 

Michael  Lowe 

Brook  trout 

5  lbs.  10  oz. 

Big  Stony  Cr. 

10-22-87 

Greg  Orndorff 

Channel  catfish 

31  lbs.  8  oz. 

Rappahannock  River 

1002-92 

Sue  Stanley 

Blue  catfish 

66  lbs.  8  oz. 

Appomattox  River 

06-24-94 

Larry  Clarkson 

Flathead  catfish 

66  lbs.  4  oz. 

Occoquan  Reservoir 

05-06-94 

Mike  Williams 

White  catfish 

7  lbs.  6  oz. 

Western  Branch  Res. 

03-24-92 

Thomas  F.  Elkins 

Muskie  (&  tiger) 

45  lbs.  0  oz. 

New  River 

07-30-89 

R.A.  Underwood 

Northern  pike 

31  lbs.  4  oz. 

Motts  Res. 

07-24-94 

George  Wood 

Chain  pickerel 

7  lbs.  8  oz. 

Lake  Cohoon 

02-14-93 

R.  A.  Spurlock 

Carp 

49  lbs.  4  oz. 

Lake  Prince 

06-25-86 

Jeffrey  Graham 

Gar 

25  lbs.  2  oz. 

Lake  Prince 

05-28-87 

Roger  Beaver 

Bowfin 

No  entry 

Minimum  weight:  1 5  lbs.  to  qualify 

\m 
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1994  Angler 


Below  is  a  list  of  anglers 
reaching  Master  and  Ex- 
pert status  in  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries'  Freshwater  Angler 
Recognition  Program  from  Jan- 
uary to  December  1994.  Con- 
gratulations to  the  best  anglers 
in  Virginia! 

Master  angler:  Each  angler 
listed  has  caught  5  trophy  size 
fish,  each  of  a  different  species. 

Expert  Angler:  Each  angler 
listed  has  caught  10  trophy  size 
fish  of  the  same  species. 


Trophy  Sizes: 


Bass,  Largemouth 8  lbs. 

Smallmouth 5  lbs. 

Striped  20  lbs. 

White 21bs.,8oz. 

Rock  1  lb. 

Bowfin  10  lbs. 

Catfish,Channel 12  lbs. 

Flathead 25  lbs. 

Blue 20  lbs. 

Carp  20  lbs. 

Chain  pickerel 4  lbs. 

Crappie  2  lbs. 

Gar 10  lbs. 

Muskellunge 15  lbs. 

Northern  Pike 6  lbs. 

Perch,  Yellow 1  lb.,  4  oz. 

White  llb.,4oz. 

Sunfish  1  lb. 

Trout,  Brook  2  lbs. 

Brown 5  lbs. 

Rainbow  4  lbs. 

Walleye  5  lbs. 


Masters 


Mark  C.  Beggs  Tazewell 

Michael  Bianco  Virginia  Beach 
Louis  Biro  Norfolk 

William  T  Brandon  Richmond 
Steve  Brewer  Catawba 

Tony  Brock  Glen  Allen 

David  W.  Brown  Dublin 

Scott  Burke  Ashland 

Ronald  Carte  Lexington 

Arthur  L.  Codispoti  Blackstone 
Stephen  A.  Coleman  Woodbridge 
Charles  W.  Daniel  South  Boston 
Mike  Dean  Austin ville 

Clarence  A.  Dowdy  Rustburg 

Rory  A.  Dunn  Madison  Heights 
Erick  L.  Fuller  Jr.  Charles  City 

Raymond  Gizara  Suffolk 

Gary  Hancock  Galax 

Gary  Harmon  Radford 

Stephen  H.  Helvin  Charlottesville 
James  B.  Helvin  Charlottesville 
Roger  Hickey  Meherrin 

Dennie  R.  Hurst  Blacksburg 

Robert  L.  Jimerson  III  Glen  Allen 
Curtis  G.  Johnson  Pearisburg 

Mark  S.  Jones  Barboursville 

William  R.  Jones  Portsmouth 

Mark  S.  Joyce  Norfolk 

Paul  E.  Kelly  Jr.  Virginia  Beach 

Thomas  F  Kinter  Chesapeake 

Joe  G.  Knott  Chesapeake 


Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 

Angler  Recognition  Program 


Trophy  Fish  Award 


Ken  C.  Lackey  Collins  ville 

Virgil  W  Lambert  Pearisburg 

Glenn  A.  Linkenhoker  Salem 

Rodney  Mabe  Max  Meadows 

Robert  K.  Magette  Courtland 

Dean  A.  Martin  Bethesda 

Owen  Martin  Jr.  Williamsburg 
Tho.  M.  McDonald  Williamsburg 
Mike  Miller  Dublin 

Billy  D.  Owens  Rustburg 

Thomas  W  Pearce  Jr.  LaCrosse 
James  D.  Pearman  Jr.  Radford 

Ted  P.  Pierce  Petersburg 

Earl  G.  Poore  Trevilians 

Billie  J.  Powers  Norfolk 

Billy  W.  Ramey  Rocky  Mt. 

Timothy  L.  Ramsey  Aylett 

David  Rodrigo  Newport  News 
Mark  Roepke  Highland  Springs 
Ed  Ro  we  Jr.  Toano 

Ronald  Saintsing  Richmond 

Lowell  D.  Scott  Moseley 

Mark  G.  Shaw  Christiansburg 

Ricky  Simmons  Charlottesville 
Roland  S.  Simons  Glen  Allen 

Rudolph  P.  Smyt  Newport  News 
Norman  P.  St.  Martin  II  VA  Beach 
David  M.  Stacy  Richmond 

Edward  L.  Surber  Spout  Spring 
Charlie  B.  Thompson  South  Boston 
Alec  D.  Turner  Huddleston 

Marshall  Weatherford  Richmond 
Own  Williams  Clover 

Mark  S.  Wood  Danville 

Michael  O.  Wright  Sr.         Roanoke 
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Hall  of  Fame 


Experts 


William  L.  Adcock 

Hurt 

Ed  Allen  Jr. 
Timothy  E.  Amos  Sr. 
Donnie  W.  Anderson 

New  Kent 

Richmond 

Catawba 

Calvin  L.  Anthony 
Robert  W.  Anthony 
Donald  W.  Arthur 

Glen  Allen 

Aylett 

Richmond 

EUis  W.Arthur 

Baskerville 

Todd  Barksdale 

Altavista 

Douglas  B.  Biggs 
Thomas  Bowen 

Green  Bay 
Suffolk 

Archie  D.  Bowman 

Mt.  Airy 

Timothy  A.  Bradshaw  Portsmouth 
William  T.  Brandon  Portsmouth 
Steve  Brewer  Catawba 

Jeffrey  S.  Brooks  Mechanicsville 
Brian  L.  Brooks  Colonial  Heights 
Kenneth  L.  Bryant  Mechanicsville 
Scott  Burke  Ashland 

Thomas  G.Butler  Chesapeake 
Bobby  R.  Carr  Boykins 

Dorse  Caudill  Richmond 

Bobby  Cecil  Mt.  Airy 

Ronnie  C.  Church  North  Wilkes 
L.  P.  Clary  Jr.  Boykins 

Stephen  A.  Coleman  Woodbridge 
James  Coley  Julian 

Harold  R.  Cook  Sedley 

Carl  Coppersmith  Chesapeake 
W.  M.  Dameron  IV         Glen  Allen 


Jerry  M.  Downs 
Michael  M  Eckart 
John  C.  Edwards 
Gayle  A.  Edwards 
Donald  E.  Edwards 
Janet  Edwards 
Richard  T  Falls 


Vesuvius 

Bedford 

Chesterfield 

Suffolk 

Suffolk 

Smithfield 

Zuni 


Charles  E.  Faris  Jr.  Mechanicsville 

Mark  Ferguson  Lynchburg 

Winfred  Ferrell  Suffolk 

Ann  V  Giles  Ivor 

Robert  S.  Giles  Ivor 

Clyde  Hamilton  Buena  Vista 
Marvin  D.  Hancock      Boones  Mill 

Chris  Harris  Richmond 

Stephen  B.  Hedge  Newbem 

Carl  Herring  Suffolk 

William  J.  Hines  Portsmouth 

Donald  Horn  Wirtz 

Timothy  E.  Huff  Christiansburg 

Loyd  Humphries  Waynesboro 

Mark  Ingram  Sandston 

David  N.  Jones  Richmond 

William  R.  Jones  Portsmouth 

John  T.  Jones  Bumpass 

Michael  W.  Jones  Portsmouth 

Keith  A.  Kelley  Chesapeake 

Randy  Kirby  Wytheville 

Silas  S.  Kiser  Sr.  Suffolk 

Ralph  Krunich  Wytheville 

C.  R.  Martin  Clifton  Forge 

Jeffrey  K.  Martin  Norfolk 

Samuel  Martin  Jr.  Rural  Retreat 

Tho.  M.  McDonald  Williamsburg 
Nancy  R.  McDonald  Williamsburg 

Joseph  E.  Miltier  Portsmouth 

Ray  Mohler  Vinton 

King  A.  Morrison  Stuart 

Willie  N.Peete  Suffolk 

Thaddeus  A.  Perry  Jr.  Chesapeake 

W.  R.  Pope  Carrollton 

Kevin  Powell  Chesapeake 

Wayne  Rablin  Mechanicsville 

Homer  E.  Reed  Bent  Mountain 

Annette  Rice  Suffolk 

Joseph  D.  Rizer  Suffolk 


William  R.  Roberts 
Buddy  D.Rose 
Pete  Rose 
Carole  Rountree 
Bobby  D.  Savage 


Madison 

South  Boston 

Suffolk 

Newsoms 

Galax 


Wayne  Sclater  Mechanicsville 

Donald  D.  Selman  Jr.  Midlothian 

Cecil  V  Sexton  Richmond 

Robert  L.  Silvers  Chesapeake 

Enoch  J.  Smith  Suffolk 

Thomas  W  Smith  Jr.  Woodford 

Walter  E.  Snyder  Ivor 

Cliff  Songer  Narrows 

John  W.  Stallard  Wise 

Lowry  Staylor  Burkeville 

James  C.  Steger  Boones  Mill 

Bill  Stewart  Midlothian 

Gary  J.  Stone  Suffolk 

E.  E.  Talbott  Dillwyn 

Marcus  J.  Thomas  Weyers  Cave 

C.  B.  Thompson  South  Boston 

Lawrence  Trice  Louisa 

Edward  G.  Wagoner  Ferrum 

Wayne  Weaver  Suffolk 

William  H.  Weber  New  Kent 
James  D.  Weir           Virginia  Beach 

Cecil  Welcher  Bridgewater 

Randall  White  Lebanon 

Charles  White  Portsmouth 

Willie  White  Kaleva 
Joe  Whitmore  Colonial  Heights 
Stephanie  Whitt      North  Tazewell 

Michael  Whittaker  Chesapeake 

Jerry  Williams  Portsmouth 

Michael  Williams  Grafton 

George  A.  Wills  Suffolk 

Jeffy  F.  Wilson  Waynesboro 

Dale  Wilson  Huddleston 

Henry  A.  Wilson  Jr.  Charles  City 
David  Woods           Virginia  Beach 

W  W  Woodward  Jr.  Milf ord 

James  G.  Woody  Jr.  Castlewood 

Terry  Workman  Louisa 
Melvin  W.  Workman        VA  Beach 

James  M.  Worrell  Suffolk 

J.  F  Worrell  Jr.  Suffolk 
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by  Col.  William  Antozzi,  Boating  Safety  Officer 


BOOM! 


Many  boating  articles  and  boat- 
ing doctrine  emphasize  the 
need  to  start  a  boat's  blower  and  run 
it  for  awhile  before  starting  the 
engine.  If  there  is  a  gasoline 
leak  and  resulting  explosive 
gasoline  fumes  are  present  in 
the  engine  compartment,  the 
blower  might  dissipate  the 
fumes  temporarily.  If  the  blow- 
er is  finally  stopped,  the  fumes 
can  then  collect  and  resume 
the  potential  source  of  an  ex- 
plosion and  fire. 

It  would  make  good  sense 
to  sniff  with  the  nose  down  in 
the  bilge  and  engine  compart- 
ment to  detect  explosive  fumes 
while  their  density  is  suffi- 
ciently concentrated  so  that  the 
sniffer  knows  there  is  a  gas 
leak.  If  there  is  one,  the  source 
of  the  leak  must  be  found  and 
corrected,  then  the  fumes  must 
be  completely  eliminated  be- 
fore any  attempt  to  start  an  en- 
gine or  any  spark-producing 
device.  That  is  the  time  to  use 
the  blower. 

Explosions  are  no  fun. 
Gladys  S.  Graham  of  the  U.S. 
Power  Squadrons  told  the 
story  of  a  boater  who  was  having 
problems  with  the  inboard  engine 
on  his  20-foot  runabout  and  decided 
to  remove  it  from  the  water  to  have  it 
repaired.  With  the  boat  docked,  he 
turned  the  ignition  key  and  the  en- 
gine started.  He  then  stopped  the 
engine,  returned  to  the  parking  lot 
and  drove  his  truck  and  trailer  to  the 
ramp  area.  He  proceeded  to  his  boat 
and  tried  to  start  the  engine.  There 
was  a  violent  explosion  and  fire.  He 
and  two  other  men  tried  to  push  the 


boat  out  of  the  slip,  but  the  wind  was 
so  strong  that  the  vessel  was  blown 
back  against  the  dock. 


Make 
photo 


sure  you  play  it  safe  while  boating  to  ensure  a  liappxj  homecoming; 
courtesy  of Va.  Division  of  Tourism. 


Flames  fanned  by  the  wind  set 
the  dock  and  other  boats  on  fire  and 
as  docklines  burned,  the  flaming 
boats,  thus  set  free,  blew  against 
other  boats  and  ignited  them. 
Engulfed  in  flames,  a  houseboat 
was  blown  to  the  next  dock  system 
which  then  caught  fire.  Twenty-two 
boats  burned  and  sank  and  many 
more  were  damaged  by  fire 
and  smoke.  Those  vessel  owners 
without  fire  insurance  were  in  deep 
trouble. 


On  April  30th,  1994,  a  motor- 
boat  named  the  HOLLIE  ELAINE 
was  passing  Factory  Point  on  the 
Back  River  near  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia when  the  vessel  was 
rocked  by  a  very  violent  explo- 
sion followed  by  fire.  The  vessel 
disintegrated  and  was  a  total 
loss.  Two  persons  on  board  were 
seriously  injured.  One,  a  young 
woman  23  years  old,  who  was 
asleep  in  the  cabin,  had  second 
degree  burns  on  70%  of  her 
body.  She  died  five  days  later.  A 
young  man,  33  years  old,  also 
suffered  second  and  third  de- 
gree burns  on  his  arms,  chest 
and  face.  He  survived  after  three 
weeks  treatment. 

Fire  is  dreaded  by  boaters, 
especially  those  with  thoughts 
of  fire  while  out  at  sea.  When  a 
vessel  catches  fire,  explosions 
are  often  the  cause  or  the  result. 
If  fire  extinguishers  do  not  extin- 
guish the  flames,  the  passengers 
must  jump  overboard  and  try  to 
get  away  before  being  engulfed 
in  flames  or  becoming  explosion 
victims. 

Help  is  often  a  long  distance 
away  and  sometimes  there  is  no 
time  to  call  for  assistance.  In  those 
situations  a  lot  of  bad  things  can 
happen,  some  of  them  too  terrible  to 
contemplate. 

Thus,  one  of  the  best  solutions  to 
offshore  cruising  dangers  is  for 
boaters  to  go  out  with  one  or  more 
other  boats  for  the  trip. 

A  final  thought:  Fire  extinguish- 
ers should  be  mounted  as  far  away 
as  possible  from  any  potential  fire 
source.  □ 
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Photo 


By  Lynda  Richardson 


Let's  Find  Some  Mud 


I  ig  yellow  eyeballs.  And  lots  of 
green  everywhere.  That's  all  I 
could  see,  and  it  looked  cool.  I 
snapped  a  few  more  frames  and 
peered  over  the  viewfinder  at  my 
bug-eyeing  friend.  The  bullfrog 
posed  stoically,  as  if  to  humor  my 
rude,  "up  close  and  personal"  photo 
session. 

Laying  on  my  belly  I  began  to  no- 
tice the  cold  seeping 
through  my  t-shirt.  It  ac- 
tually felt  kind  of  good 
on  this  hot,  humid  sum- 
mer day.  I  guess  that's 
why  Mr.  Bullfrog  chose 
This  spot  in  the  green 
ooze.  Being  an  amphib- 
ian, he  has  to  regulate  his 
own  body  temperature, 
and  he  does  this  by  his 
selection  of  places  to 
plop. 

A  photograph  of  the 
frog  in  his  blanket  of 
algae  tells  us  something 
about  him.  It  says  some- 
thing more  than  "Here's 
a  frog."  It  gives  insight 
into  the  character  of 
being  a  frog.  Frogs  like  water  and 
hiding  in  slimy  algae.  And  when  it's 
really  warm,  they  like  to  keep  their 
bodies  submerged  while  eyes  above 
the  surface  keep  a  lookout  for  bugs. 
In  fact,  the  photograph  I  was  taking 
would  show  anyone  something 
about  the  character  of  frogs.  I  made  a 
portrait  of  a  bullfrog. 

By  definition,  a  portrait  is  a  picto- 
rial representation  of  a  person,  usu- 
ally showing  his  face;  a  head  shot.  I 
prefer  to  extend  the  definition.  As  I 
see  it,  a  portrait  is  the  essence  of  a 
subject,  any  subject,  and  reveals  the 


character  and  special  nature  of  that 
subject.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  "just  a 
head  shot." 

Scenics  can  be  captured  as  por- 
traits. But  again,  you  must  be  able  to 
capture  that  "something  special" 
which  transforms  a  scenic  into  a  por- 
trait of  the  land.  The  same  goes  for 
flowers,  trees  or  a  rocky  outcrop- 
ping. Exactly  what  was  it  that  drew 


"Portrait  of  a  Happy  Frog. "  A  bullfrog  enjoys  the  algae-green  water  of  a  pond;  photo  by 
Lynda  Richardson. 


you  to  that  particular  subject  and 
sets  it  apart  from  the  same  subjects  at 
different  locations? 

You've  heard  phrases  like,  "A 
Portrait  of  America."  This  is  a  collec- 
tion of  images  that  gives  the  viewer 
a  feel  for  the  heart  and  soul  of  Amer- 
ica. In  a  single  picture  portrait  you 
are  trying  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Now,  how  do  you  begin  to  make 
a  portrait?  Well,  first  you  have  to  se- 
lect a  subject.  Observe  it.  Try  to  pick 
out  something  that  makes  this  sub- 
ject stand  out  in  your  mind.  Exactly 


what  drew  you  to  it  in  the  first  place? 
Was  it  a  beautiful  color,  the  shape, 
the  texture,  the  situation?  With  the 
bullfrog,  I  was  intrigued  by  the  eyes. 
Scanning  a  pond  with  binoculars,  I 
had  noticed  hundreds  of  golden 
eyes  barely  peeking  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Because  I  know 
something  about  frogs,  I  knew  they 
were  keeping  cool,  watching  for 
prey  and  trying  to  make 
sure  they  didn't  become 
prey  themselves.  I  want- 
ed to  capture  that  image 
and  I  wanted  to  capture  it 
from  my  subject's  point  of 
view. 

Imagine  being  a 
bullfrog.  Your  whole  life 
is  lived  not  more  than  a 
few  inches  off  the  surface 
of  the  water,  a  lily  pad  or 
the  bank  of  a  pond.  The 
only  time  you  might  get  a 
broader  view  of  your 
world  is  from  the  bill  of  a 
great  blue  heron  as  he's 
about  to  swallow  you.  For 
me,  making  a  portrait  of 
an  animal  gives  addition- 
al insight  into  what  the  animal  is  all 
about.  And  because  of  this  aware- 
ness, it  creates  a  greater  appreciation 
for  the  animal. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  a  portrait  is  a 
photograph  that  reveals  the  ulti- 
mate nature  of  a  subject  to  an  un- 
knowing observer,  and  it's  an  op- 
portunity to  tap  into  your  sensitivity 
of  the  world  around  you.  So  don't 
rush.  Relax  and  become  comfortable 
with  your  subject. 

After  all,  making  portraits  is  a 
great  excuse  to  wallow  in  the  mud 
on  a  hot  summer  day.  □ 
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By  Joan  Cone 


An  Elegant  Bass  Dinner 


J  hen  recipes  call  for  small, 

whole  bass,  they  should  be 

skinned.  This  eliminates  the  muddy 

taste  which  unskinned  fish  from 

warm  or  muddy  water  often  have. 

MENU 

Gazpacho 

Poached  Bass  With  Elegant  Sauce 

Potatoes  With  Browned  Onions 

Sauteed  Zucchini  And  Carrots 

Blueberry  Streusel  Cake 

Gazpacho 

1 3/4  pounds  ripe  tomatoes,  peeled, 
cut  in  half,  seeded  and  coarsely 
chopped 

1  cup  coarsely  chopped,  peeled 

cucumber 
%  cup  coarsely  chopped,  seeded 

sweet  red  bell  pepper 
Vi  cup  water 
Juice  of  1  lemon 
V\  teaspoon  garlic  powder 

2  tablespoons  olive  oil 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

In  blender  or  processor,  puree 
tomatoes,  cucumber  and  red  pepper 
until  almost  smooth.  Add  remain- 
ing ingredients  and  blend  until 
smooth.  Chill  4  hours  or  longer. 
Serve  cold  with  crusty  bread,  if  de- 
sired. Makes  about  4  cups. 

Poached  Bass  with  Elegant  Sauce 

While  this  recipe  calls  for  a  pres- 
sure cooker,  you  can  prepare  it  in  a 
skillet. 

2  to  4  whole,  skinned  bass,  12  to  14 

inches  in  length 
1  cup  water 
1  bay  leaf 
1  teaspoon  instant  minced  onion 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  butter 
2  tablespoons  flour 
V\  cup  sliced  almonds 

2  ounces  mushrooms,  sliced 
2  tablespoons  white  table  wine 
2  tablespoons  half  and  half  cream 


Place  fish,  water,  bay  leaf,  onion, 
lemon  juice  and  salt  in  pressure 
cooker.  Close  cover  securely  and 
cook  under  15  pounds  pressure  for  3 
minutes.  Reduce  pressure  immedi- 
ately. Remove  fish  and  place  on  a 
platter,  covered  with  foil  to  keep 
warm.  Remove  bay  leaf.  For  sauce, 
add  butter  and  flour  to  liquid  in 
cooker  and  whisk  well  with  wire 
whisk.  Heat  gently,  whisking  all  the 
time  until  a  smooth,  thickened 
sauce.  Add  mushrooms  and  al- 
monds and  simmer  2  to  3  minutes. 
Stir  in  wine  and  cream.  Pour  some 
sauce  over  fish  and  serve  rest  in  a 
gravy  dish. 

Alternate  Method:  Place  first  6  ingre- 
dients in  a  deep  skillet  or  electric  fry- 
pan.  Cover  and  simmer  for  10  to  15 
minutes  or  until  fish  flakes  easily 
when  tested  with  a  fork.  Remove 
fish  from  skillet  and  follow  direc- 
tions for  sauce.  Allow  1  fish  per  per- 
son. 

Potatoes  With  Browned  Onions 
(for  Microwave) 

3  8-ounce  baking  potatoes 
2  medium  onions,  sliced 
2  tablespoons  butter 
1  teaspoon  salt 
Va  teaspoon  thyme 
Vs  teaspoon  pepper 
Vs  teaspoon  paprika 

Wash,  but  do  not  dry  potatoes. 
Pierce  each  one  once  through  the 
skin  in  the  center.  Wrap  each  potato 
in  a  microwave-safe  paper  towel. 
Bake  potatoes  on  HIGH  for  13  to  15 
minutes.  Let  stand,  wrapped,  5  min- 
utes. Unwrap  and  let  stand  until 
cool  enough  to  handle.  Peel,  then 
slice.  Place  onions  and  butter  in  a  2- 
quart  glass  bowl.  Cover  and  cook  on 
HIGH  5  to  7  minutes,  stirring  sever- 
al times,  until  onions  are  tender  and 
beginning  to  brown  slightly.  Add 
sliced  potatoes  to  onions.  Season 
with  salt,  thyme,  pepper  and  papri- 


ka. Toss  gently  to  mix  potatoes  and 
onions.  Cover  and  cook  on  HIGH  2 
to  3  minutes  until  heated  through. 
Serves  4. 

Sauteed  Zucchini  and  Carrots 

1  pound  carrots,  scraped  and  thinly 

sliced 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
2  small  zucchini,  thinly  sliced 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

2  tablespoons  minced  fresh  basil 

Saute  carrots  in  butter  over  medi- 
um heat  4  or  5  minutes.  Add  zucchi- 
ni, salt,  pepper  and  basil;  cover  and 
cook  3  to  4  minutes  or  until  crisp- 
tender.  Makes  6  to  8  servings. 

Blueberry  Streusel  Cake 

3/4  cup  sugar,  divided 

Vicup  butter  or  margarine,  softened 

1  large  egg 

1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 

1  Vi  cups  flour 

Vi  teaspoon  baking  soda 

Vi  cup  sour  cream 

Vegetable  cooking  spray 

1  tablespoon  flour 

2  cups  fresh  blueberries 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
Vs  teaspoon  allspice 

1  teaspoon  powdered  sugar 

Combine  Vi  cup  sugar  and  next  3 
ingredients;  beat  at  medium  speed 
with  an  electric  mixer  for  5  minutes. 
Combine  1  Vi  cups  flour  and  baking 
soda;  add  to  egg  mixture  alternately 
with  sour  cream,  beginning  and 
ending  with  flour  mixture.  Pour  bat- 
ter into  a  9  1/2-inch  round  tart  pan 
coated  with  cooking  spray,  spread- 
ing evenly  over  bottom  and  up  sides 
of  pan.  Combine  remaining  V\  cup 
sugar,  1  tablespoon  flour  and  next  3 
ingredients,  tossing  gently.  Spoon 
over  batter,  leaving  a  V2-inch  border. 
Bake  in  a  preheated  350°  oven  for  45 
minutes  or  until  lightly  browned. 
Cool  20  minutes.  Sprinkle  with 
powdered  sugar.  Makes  10  servings. 


Straining  Addition 
to  Your  i    ^ 
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FRESHWATER 
FISHES  OF  VIRGINIA 


OF 
VIRGINt 


The 

Reptiles 
of 
Virginia 

by  Joseph  C.  Mitchell. 
$40  plus  $2.25  each 
postage  and  handling. 
This  is  the  first  complete 
catalogue  of  Virginia's 
snakes,  lizards,  and  tur- 
tles. Featuring  63  full- 
color  illustrations,  distri- 
bution maps  and  easy-to- 
use  identification  keys  in 
384  pages.  Order  from: 
Smithsonian  Institution 
Press,  Blue  Ridge  Sum- 
mit, PA  17294-0900.  Call 
toll-free  1-800-7824612. 


Freshwater 

Fishes 

ofVirginia 

by  Robert  E.  Jenkins  and 
Noel  M.  Burkhead.  $85. 
This  authority  on  the  Vir- 
ginia's fishes  takes  an  in- 
depth  look  at  210  fish 
species.  Over  1,000  pages 
with  40  color  plates. 
Order  from:  Virginia  Chap- 
ter, American  Fisheries  So- 
ciety, c/o  VDGIF,  P.O.  Box 
996,  Verona,  VA  24482. 
Make  checks  payable  to  VA 
Chapter,  AFS. 
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